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Last month [ ventured to publish “ An Address to the 
Working Classes ;” this month I address myself to the Rich ; 
and though I may be deemed somewhat presuming in attempt- 
ing to teach those who are so much above me in point of cir- 
cumstances, yet, if I can accomplish the least good, I am 
willing to run all the risk of being censured. There is no 
difficulty in getting an audience of the poor ;—their doors are 
always open ;—but persons in different circumstances are not 
80 easy of access; and I think it probable that many will pur- 
chase, or obtain a reading of this number, who would shame 
to be seen in company with the writer. I write this for the 
rich exclusively, by whom I mean, not only those whose titles 
and property always lead them to be considered as such, but 
those also, whose incomes from trade and professions, place 
them a grade higher than what are called the lower and mid- 
dling classes. Though I believe the greater part of my pur- 
chasers are of the middling class, and, on this account, the 
present attempt may be deemed inappropriate, yet I know 
that sentiments, once diffused, circulate rapidly through many 
unseen channels. I also particularly request every subscriber 
to lend this number to those whose circumstances point them 
out as the persons intended; and, in addition, I shall avail 
myself of several opportunities of distributing a number of 
copies among the nobility and gentry. I entitle this article— 


HINTS TO THE RICH. 


GENTLEMEN, 
I ADDRESS you under this title, not so much by way 
of compliment, used in public harangues, as to denote those 
persons of superior rank and wealth for whom these hints are 
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especially intended. You have various monitors, and some, I 
dare say, of the best kind; but so numerous and powerful are 
the temptations of your station, and, indeed, so strong are the 
allurements of vice in all classes of society, that line upon line, 
and précept upon precept, are absolutely necessary. You 
may turn adeaf ear to my advice, or you may laugh at it as 
of too saintish a cast, but rest assured I have no object in view 
but your own happiness and the happiness of the world; and 
great as these blessings undoubtedly are, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that, in a worldly sense, their progress is capable of 
being facilitated or retarded more by your conduct than by 
any other cause. 

I enter not, in this address, upon a detail of all your se- 
veral duties, but shall principally confine myself to those 
points which I deem most important, and which peculiarly be- 
long topersons of your station. Nor is my object to request you 
to descend from that grade in society in which fortune has 
placed you; to make any change which would unsettle the 
proper distinctions in society ; but to persuade you to act a 
rational and a christian part in that state of life in which you 
are placed by a kind Providence. Feeling anxious to pro- 
mote the welfare of all mankind, | hope to meet with a fellow 
feeling in your breasts, and in this hope, permit me, first of 
all, to draw your attention to the duty of 

ReF.ection. «1 do not suppose that, in the abstract, you 
are any way deficient in this; but I fear, as it respects your 
past conduct, your future prospects, your duty to God, and 
your numerous obligations to society, some of you haye not 
made that minute investigation which their importance de- 
mands. Led either by the impressions of early training, or 
by the more irresistable influence of prevailing customs, 
you have never, perhaps, allowed yourselves to ask,—“ What 
have I been doing ? what are my present pursuits? and with 
what do I intend to occupy the remaining part of my life? 
What is my character? how has my life been spent? and 
what are my prospects for another world? Wafted as with 
a whirlwind of sense and fashion from youth to manhood, and 
from manhood to old age,—if reason could but speak, and 
reflection gain the ascendency; if we could but survey dis- 
passionately our mortal career,—how often should we pro- 
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nounce indignantly upon ourselves the sentence of condemna- 
tion! Infatuated as most men are with “ the things which are 
seen aud temporal,” it is the most difficult thing in the world 
to persuade them, especially those who are surrounded with 
the fascinations of wealth and honors, to sit in judgment, upon 
themselves, and, at the risk of being singular, to begin to des- 
pise the caprices of the world, and to be led by the yoice of 
reason and truth. Thousands are now living witnesses of the 
consequence of neglecting the duty of reflection. How many 
are pining away their days in poverty and want, who, had they 
attended to this duty, would still have been in their previons 
exalted stations! Proper foresight and sober calcalation 
would have deprived the gazette of many names which have 
appeared, and kept at home many of those who, by a wild, rash, 
and thoughtless life, have so reduced their fortunes as to be 
obliged to leave their country. But worse than all this ;— 
many talented individuals, neglecting every duty, and wal- 
lowing in self-indulgence, have lived a life of infamy, and 
died with the most melancholy forebodings !—Their fate I leave 
to the judge of all. What I would urge, then, upon all, L 
especially urge upon you—the duly of dispassionate, deliber- 
ate, and impartial reflection, Without this, you read and J 
write in vain. A compliment may be passed upon the inten- 
tions of the writer, but unless I can persuade you, honestly and 
fearlessly, te examine your own conduct, and to perform your 
relative duties to society, my labour is lost. Without sober 
reflection you know nothing of yourselves; you pass through 
the world as if in a trance, and at the end of a short-lived ex- 
istence, wonder what you have been doing. Let not, I beseech 
you, the sound of empty names, the dazzle of a splendid equi- 
page, or the flattery of false friends, deceive you. Try for a 
moment, to forget every thing artificial. Children of the dust, 
ereatures of a day, your best estate is altogether vanity! If, 
at the commencement of my address, I can only secure a dis- 
position for reflection, then I may hope that the observations 
I have to make will meet with a serious perusal. 

Your connection with society should never be lost sight of ; 
you are spoken of undera distinct appellation, and, though your 
property may be perfectly distinct and independent of any 
other's, it is not so with respect to yourselves. Created from 
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nounce indignantly upon ourselves the sentence of condemna- 
tion! Infatuated as most men are with “ the things which are 
seen aud temporal,” it is the most difficult thing in the world 
to persuade them, especially those who are surrounded with 
the fascinations of wealth and honors, to sit in judgment upen 
themselves, and, at the risk of being singular, to begin to des- 
pise the caprices of the world, and to be led by the yoice of 
reason and truth. Thousands are now living witnesses of the 
consequence of neglecting the duty of reflection. How many 
are pining away their days in poverty and want, who, had they 
attended to this duty, would still have been in their previous 
exalted stations! Proper foresight and sober calcalation 
would have deprived the gazette of many names which have 
appeared, and kept at home many of those who, by a wild, rash, 
and thoughtless life, have so reduced their fortunes as to be 
obliged to leave their country. But worse than al) this;— 
many talented individuals, neglecting every duty, and wal- 
lowing in self-indulgence, have lived a life of infamy, and 
died with the most melancholy forebodings !—Their fate I leave 
to the judge of all. What I would urge, then, upon all, L 
especially urge upon you—the duty of dispassionate, deliber- 
ate, and impartial reflection, Without this, you read and J 
write in vain. A compliment may be passed upon the inten- 
tions of the writer, but unless I can persuade you, honestly and 
fearlessly, to examine your own conduct, and to perform your 
relative duties to society, my labour is lost. Without sober 
reflection you know nothing of yourselves; you pass through 
the world as if in a trance, and at the end of a short-lived ex- 
istence, wonder what you have been doing. Let not, I beseech 
you, the sound of empty names, the dazzle of a splendid equi- 
page, or the flattery of false friends, deceive you. Try for a 
moment, to forget every thing arfyicial. Children of the dust, 
ereatures of a day, your best estate is altogether vanity! If, 

at the commencement of my address, I can only secure a dis- 

position for reflection, then I may hope that the observations 

I have to make will meet with a serious perusal. 

Your connection with society should never be lost sight of ; 
you are spoken of under a distinct appellation, and, though your 
property may be perfectly distinct and independent of any 
other's, it is not so with reapect to yourselves. Created from 
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“Th digestive organs are essentially tiected the spleen, t ver, tf 
panereas are hardened; their secretions becom regular aad degenerated 
It is a remarkable fact that in brew-houses, where fowls are fed the 
diment of the liquor, their viscera becomes schivrous, hb , and « rge 
the mesentary, &c. enfeebled and engorged, aud disposition to hemorrhag 
produced. In tipplers the appetite is destroyed, digestion de oved, spasms 
of the stomach often produced it disposes to stone and grav The res 
piratory and circulating organs of the skin present a lange number of disea 
ses, which the use of ardent spirit tends strongly to produce, aggravate, and 
develope. But to enumerate all the diseases which this abuse serves to 


augment, or bring forward, would be to go over almost the whole catalogue 
the human system is liable to. There is hardly one avenue to the grave 
that is not widened by the use aud abuse of this pernicious beverage 
—Dr. J. B. 

Q o. What is the effect of aleoho! on the moral sense of those who use it 

Q. 10. What upon the intellectual powers ? 

“It has a powerfally degenerating influence on the mora! sensibilities ; it 
gradually undermines or perverts any serious o1 religious impressions that 
may have pre viously existed; it relaxes honorable aud honest principles ; 
the social and Christian principles lose their influence over the mind.” 
—Dr. S.A. 

“ Alcohol, by strongly stimulating the animal spirits, destroys the present 
judgment, and while it increases the desire tor the gratification of the animal 
passion, renders the person reckless of future conseqnences. By continued 
ise, the finer feelings of the human breast are destroyed, and the happiness 
of others is frequently sacrificed to present, though momentary gratifica- 
tion.”"—Dr. J. B 
“No man can long remain in his right senses, either moral or intellectual, 
who makes free use of ardent spirit. ‘When wine is in, wit is out. Intem- 
perate drinking produces so much commotion in the system, that very littl 
exercise is given to calm thought and sobe: reasoning, and as a natural con- 
sequence, to a conscic ntiows regard of duty. Some persons under the morbid 
influence of ardent spirit, verge very near to insanity, others sink almost to 
idiotism; some become rude and disgusting in ther manners, and totally 
regardless of their morals: some seem utterly bereft of all sease of shame 
indeed, when the sweeping flood- tide of intemperance sets in, all the aices 


sensibilities of our nature, the refinement of education, habits of business, 
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and uine of their diseases are fairly attributable to, r gre tly aggravat« 
intemperance. The manner of their death has in many tance bee af 
And what is very remarkable, I believe almost, if not all, have been 


ble, or incapable of exercising their reasoning faculties for a longer or s 
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period previous to death, This is an observation which I do not mr i 


to have seen noted by any author, but which, nevertheless, is sustained by a 


reference to my own practice generally, and which will, I beliewe, be « 


firmed by the observations of others If this be true, itshould sp ak forth 
with a voice hke thunder, and carry terror and confusieu to every votary 
intemperance As far as | am able to jadge at present, I should think, in 
my practice, at least one fifth, and perhaps one fourth, die directly or inc 
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“Alcoholic drinks are not digestible or nourishing they only stimulate 
the system into an unnatural action, and break it down, as a hack-horse is 
broken down by over-driving. When these drinks are taken into the sto- 
mach they undergo a change by mixing with the fluids and secretions of the 

body, and are carried out of the system by urine, by perspiration, and by the 
breath. The spirit appears to be carried off by the breath without change, 
as if it was the vapour arising from a still, Cases have occurred where the 
cavities of the brain have contained alcohol, deposited there unchanged, from 
excessive drinking causing death, the fact being ascertained by a morbid ex- 
amination, I once bled a man, (who was afterwards ascertained to be a great 
drankard,) whose blood smelled strong of spirit, aud when agitated in the 
basin the fumes of rum arose as if from the pure liquor, Frequent fits were 
the consequence of this man’s intemperance. Some employments cause 
men to drink large quantities of liquor. Labour and perspiration carry off 
the imebriating effects, but the practice of such heavy draughts creates a 
habit of much drinking whea unemployed, and hence the baueful effects of 
intemperance soon show themselves in distressing disease s.’’—Dr. S. A. 

Q, 22. What hasbeen the effect of strong drink upon physicians them- 
selves? 

“From ev ery sourse of information which we have consulted, we suppase 
that about one hundred physicians have died in this city within the last 
thirty years, of whom about forty were intemperate. Tne present character 
of the profession in that respect is much improved; we cannot now recol- 
lect half a dozen cases.” 





Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


RESPECTED FRIEND, 
le “Plodder in the dark” will throw a little more light upon the 
subject of his wants, either by a note to thee, or a personal application to 
me, I will endeavour to supply the needful information; but unless | know 
the exact state of his case, 1 should, in attempting his relief, prove myself 
only a teacher in the dark, 

In Grammar, a plan may be presented to him, which will render compa- 
ratively easy its acquirement.—In Reading, some hints can be offered, that 
will enable him rapidly to improve himself, if he be a man of mndustry. 

] am respectfully, thy Friend, 
Gro. EDMON DsoN,. 
Lower Bank Academy, Blackburn, 6th month, 19th, 1831. 


JOHN WALKER, PRINTER, CHURCH-STREET, PRESTON, 
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Last month [ ventured to publish “An Address to the 
Working Classes ;” this month I address myself to the Rich ; 
and though I may be deemed somewhat presuming in attempt- 
ing to teach those who are so much above me in point of cir- 
cumstances, yet, if I can accomplish the least good, I am 
willing to run all the risk of being censured. There is no 
difficulty in getting an audience of the poor ;—their doors are 
always open ;—but persons in different circumstances are not 
80 easy of access; and I think it probable that many will pur- 
chase, or obtain a reading of this number, who would shame 
to be seen in company with the writer. I write this for the 
rich exclusively, by whom I mean, not only those whose titles 
and property always lead them to be considered as such, but 
those also, whose incomes from trade and professions, place 
them a grade higher than what are called the lower and mid- 
dling classes. Though I believe the greater part of my pur- 
chasers are of the middling class, and, on this account, the 
present attempt may be deemed inappropriate, yet I know 
that sentiments, once diffused, circulate rapidly through many 
unseen channels. I also particularly request every subscriber 
to lend this number to those whose circumstances point them 
out as the persons intended; and, in addition, I shall avail 
myself of several opportunities of distributing a namber of 
copies among the nobility and gentry. I entitle this article— 


HINTS TO THE RICH, 


GENTLEMEN, 


1 ADDRESS you under this title, not so much by way 
of compliment, used in public harangues, as to denote those 
persons of superior rank and wealth for whom these hints are 
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especially intended. You have various monitors, and some, I 
dare say, of the best kind; but so numerous and powerful are 
the temptations of your station, and, indeed, so strong are the 
allurements ef vice in all classes of society, that line upon line, 
and precept upon precept, are absolutely necessary. You 
may turn adeaf ear to my advice, or you may laugh at it as 
of too saintish a cast, but rest assured I have no object in view 
but your own happiness and the happiness of the world ; and 
great as these blessings undoubtedly are, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that, in a worldly sense, their progress is capable of 
being facilitated or retarded more by your conduct than by 
any other cause. 

I enter not, in this address, upon a detail of all your se- 
veral duties, but shall principally confine myself to those 
points which I deem most important, and which peculiarly be- 
long to persons of your station. Nor is my object to request you 
to descend from that grade in society in which fortune haa 
placed you; to make any change which would unsettle the 
proper distinctions in society ; but to persuade you to act a 
rational and a christian part in that state of life in whieh you 
are placed by a kind Providence. Feeling anxious to pro- 
mote the welfare of all mankind, | hope to meet with a fellow 
feeling in your breasts, and in this hope, permit me, first of 
all, to draw your attention to the duty of 

ReFection. I do not suppose that, in the abstract, you 
are any way deficient in this; but I fear, as it respects your 
past conduct, your future prospects, your duty to God, and 
your numerous obligations to society, some of you have not 
made that minute investigation which their importance de- 
mands. Led either by the impressions of early training, or 
by the more irresistable influence of prevailing customs, 
you have never, perhaps, allowed yourselves to ask,—“ What 
have I heen doing ? what are my present pursuits? and with 
what do I intend to occupy the remaining part of my life ? 
What is my character? how has my life been spent? and 
what are my prospécts for another world? Wafted as with 
a whirlwind of sense and fashion from youth to manhood, and 
from manhood to old age,—if reason could but speak, and 
reflection gain the ascendency; if we could but survey dis- 


passionately our mortal career,—how often should we pro 
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heunce indignantly upon ourselves the sentence of condemna- 
tion! Infatuated as most men are with “ the things which are 
seen and temporal,” it is the most difficult thing in the world 
to persuade them, especially those w ho are surrounded with 
the fascinations of. wealth and honors, to sit in judgment upon 


themselves, and, at the risk of being singular, to begin to des- 


pise the caprices of the world, and to be led by the voice of 


reason and truth. Thousands are now living witnesses of the 
consequence of neglecting the duty of reflection, How many 
are pining away their days in poverty and want, who, had they 
attended to this duty, would still have been in their previous 
exalted stations! Proper foresight and sober calculation 
would have deprived the gazette of many names which have 
appeared, and kept at home many of those who, by a wild, rash, 
and thoughtless life, have so reduced their fortunes as to be 
obliged to leave their country. But worse than all this; 
many talented individuals, neglecting every duty, and wal- 
lowing in self-indulgence, have lived a life of infamy, and 
died with the most melancholy forebodings!—Their fate I leave 
to the judge ofall. What I would urge, then, upon all, | 
especially urge upon you—the duly of dispassionate, deliber- 
ate, and impartial reflection. Without this, you read and J 
write in vain. A compliment may be passed upon the inten- 
tions of the writer, but unless [ can persuade you, honestly and 
fearlessly, to examine your own conduct, and to perform your 
relative duties to society, my labour is lost. Without suber 
reflection you know nothing of yourselves; you pass through 
the world as if in a trance, and at the end of a short-lived ex- 
istence, wonder what you have beendoing. Let not, I beseech 
you, the sound of empty names, the dazzle of a splendid equi- 
page, or the flattery of false friends, deceive you. Try fora 
moment, to forget every thing artificial. Children of the dust, 
creatures of a day, your best estate is altogether vanity! [f, 
at the commencement of my address, I can only secure a dis- 
position for reflection, then I may hope that the observations 
Ihave to make will meet with a serious perusal. 

Your connection with society should never be lost sight of ; 
you are spoken of undera distinct appellation, and, though your 
property may be perfectly distinct and independent of any 
vther’s, it is not so with respect to yourselves. Created om 
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the common clod, and dependent upon others for every enjoy- 
ment you possess, you stand connected, in a thousand ways, 
with all your kindred dust. In society there are many mem- 
bers, but only one body, and, in a certain sense, you are more 
dependent upon the labouriug poor than they are upon you: 
. even the king himself, we are told, is served from the field. 
Never conceive, therefore, that your interest is separate 
from theirs ; that your property can be safe, eventually, if [ 
theirs is not respected; or that, in any crisis, a neglect of 
the common interests of society, will bring with it a respect for 
yours, Where there is no higher feeling, the best policy of 
the rich is, always to behave well to the poor, and to take 
their part against every oppressor, Think, then, whether in 
this respect you have not “done many things which you ought 
not to have done, and left undone many things which you 
ought to have done.” When you hear of disaffection and 
commotions, when you are told of poverty and distress among 
the sober and able-bodied part of the population, it would not 
be out of place to ask yourselves, “ Have I in any way, directly 
or indirectly, been contributory to this? or can I, by 
any possible effort, assist in the removal of these evils?” 
Behold the multitude with whom you are surrounded, 
whose fortune it has been neither to inherit nor acquire pro- 
perty; mark attentively the condition of millions who have 
never known any thing but labour and toil; and try so far to 
acquaint yourselves with their true condition, as to enlist, by 
your influence, those of your own rank to join you in the no- 
ble design of raising them to a state of competency and 
rational enjoyment. | With good intentions and perseverance 
you will not fail of success. 

To accomplish the duties to which I am drawing your atten- 
tion, you will be aware that several important personal quali- 
fications will be necessary, and without which every thing else 
will be unavailing. You must cultivate an humble disposition ; 
you must “not mind high things, but cendescend to men of low 
estate.” You must be sober, self-denyed, not given to wo- 
men or wine, or any sensual indulgence. You must abandon 
the love of ease, and, enlisted in the service of the people, you 
must be as bold asalion. The fear of man must be forgotten ; 
impelled by a consciousness of duty, you must persevere 
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through good and through evil report. In taking part with 
the people, and defending their cause, you must ealcalate upon 
the loss of friends, and upon many personal and pecuniary 
sacrifices ; but your gains of another kind will infinitely ex- 
ceed them all. You will be persecuted even by those from 
whom you would expect better things. Perhaps the wife of 
your own bosom, and the members of your own household will 
be amongst your greatest foes. For so stupid and selfish is 
the world, that improvements are often branded with the curse 
of innovations, and their authors arraigned as guilty of a new 
heresy, or are suffered to labour unassisted and alone. Ifa rich 
man, therefore, wish to do his duty, these, and other considera- 
tions, must not be overlooked. How many rich, holding offices of 
great public utility, are comparatively useless for want of per- 
sonal qualifications! Addicted to drinking, feasting, gam- 
ing, and other splendid sins, they have neither time, disposi- 
tion, or influence, to effect any real good. Until we have better 
men in every department of public affairs, and more humble, 
sincere, and couragevus leaders in society, we may continue to 
lament the prevalency of vice, and to mourn the fact of per- 
verted talents, and wealth misapplied. 

Possessed of these qualifications, I would offer a few con- 
siderations as to the employment of your time, influence, &c. 
Though there is no want of suggestions and plans for the re- 
moval of various evils amongst us, yet every body must see 
that there is a great lack of public spirit, and of active agents. 
The working class have neither time nor influence te carry on 
those plans of national civilization which are so often recom- 
mended. Relieved from the toils of obtaining a livelihood by 
your own efforts, your time is at your own disposal ; and after 
deducting all that may be requisite for attention to your neces- 
sary duties, were you disposed, you would have aconsiderable 
portion to offer to the public. And what higher honor could 
you wish than that of being able to contribute to your coun- 
try’s greatness? In Preston, I am sorry to say, we have ve- 
ry few among the higher cla%ses who are ready to step forward, 
on any occasion, to serve the public; and hence, many pro- 
jects, pursued with ardour in other places, are either neg- 
lected, or carried on feebly by us. Public spirit is not indige- 
nous to Preston. The prevailing disposition of mariy who 
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are alteady rich, seems to be, to get money. Many are de- 
voting all their energies merely for the purpose of amassing 
wealth, and such have neither disposition nor time for those 
pursuits which would secure for thousands of others, a neces- 
sary portion of those good things which they enjey in so great 
an abundance. Another class, less under the influence of ava- 
rice, merely live to skip from one scene of vanity to another. 
They live up te their incomes, and the whole of their time is 
taken up in preparing for, and pursuing, every amusement and 
pleasure within theirreach. In this point, Preston, 1 believe, 
is not near so bad as other towns. Liverpool affords a first- 
rate specimen of this class. Some of the rich sacrifice a great 
portion of their time in eating, drinking, and carousing, 
Infidel-like, the language of their conduct is, “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
“Like brutes they live, like brutes they die.” 

The whole of their time is taken up in animal indulgence, or 
in correcting the injurious effects of their own intemperance. 
They are really a pest to society, and seldom live out half 
their days. Thus, with a few exceptions, the time and influ- 
ence of the rich are lost upon avaricious enterprises, personal 
decorations, and sensual indulgences. Can this be right? 
Upon serious reflection, can vou justify your conduct? Have 
you no misgivings, no fearful forebodings, when you think of 
the state of retribution to which we are all fast hastening ? 
Bound by the chain of your sins, and by the imperative exam- 
ple of your order, you seem securely to tread the beaten track, 
not suspecting that it may be the “ broad road which leads to 
death.” 

Without infringing upon any reasonable pursuit, what im- 
mense good might be accomplished if the rich would but take 
the lead, by devoting their time to the good of the poor and 
the improvement of society ; going about ascertaining the real 
condition of the people; discovering and putting down every 
receptacle of vice and infamy; planning, and carrying into exe- 
cution every plan for the melioration of society, and the pro- 
motion of the people’s happiness. Instead of caring so much 
for yourselves, for birds, hares, dogs, and horses, don’t you 
think it would be much more rational to care for your fel- 


low men? What a God-like effort to endeavour to remove 
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poverty, to annihilate crime, to dissipate misery, and to spread 
social affection, and happiness all around ! 
would to God the will was present! 


content, cheerfulness, 


I doubt not of the power ; 
If all, or any proportion of the wealthy families of this country, 
possessed of the personal qualifications | have named, did but feel 
their obligations, they might soon change the ostensible charac- 
ter of society, Noman, whatever be his station, ought to live to 
himself, and in proportion as our time and means are increased, 
are our obligations increased. Let me, then, just ask many of 
you, when did you visit the poor? when did you attend to that 
part of pure and undefiled religion which consists in “ visiting the 
widows and the fatherless in their afflictions,’’ and affording them 
every necessary relief > How many times have you given up your 
time and attention to promote the welfare of others, independent 
of your own interest? Lay these questions seriously to your 
hearts. Possessed, by good fortune, of the riches of the world, 
of the surplus proceeds of our national industry, what Jess can 
you return than a kind attention to the wants of your less fortu- 
nate neighbours, aud to the best interests of the labouring poor ? 
Those who, in addition to their wealth, hold high and honourable 
stations in society, such as magistrates, members of parliament, 
&c., have additional opportunities of usefulness. And if, instead 
of the pride of office, and the pomp of names, they would, each in 
his own sphere, devote himself to the eradication of long standing 
evils, they would be an ornament and an honor to the country, 
and bring upon themselves the respect and admiration of the peo. 
ple. Whatso noble, so honorable, so gratifying to our great men 
as such a course of self-denial and public exertion, as would lead 
the humble classes to the paths of virtue, goodness, and content- 
ment! Innumerable are the opportunities which a good magis- 
trate has of using his power and influence in effecting so valua- 
ble a purpose; and innumerable, alas! are the instances which 
have occurred of examples having a contrary tendency. We 
should have good men to make the laws, and good men to enforce 
obedience to them; but not until the good sense of the nation is 
entrusted with the appointment of both, can this be expected. 
And so far as I can see, self-election to the office of magistrate, 
is not less improper than self-election to office in parliament, 
And, as in national affairs we owe many ef our corruptions to the 
one, so, in provincial and local affairs, we owe many of our cor- 


ruptions to others. Merit and respectable suffrage ought te elect 
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those who should be the guardians of the peace, and the fathers 
ofthe people. Can any man believe, if we had an united, 
active magistracy, that vice would be perimitted to raise its un- 
daunted front in every street, that drunkenness and public- 
house rows, would be carried on as they are at present >— Whilst 
I give to religious principle, diffused without the sanction or 
assistance either of power or wealth, and resting for its effects 
upon its own intrinsic efficacy and the blessing of God, the 
greatest power, as a moral renovator, I still maintain that, by 
the good arrangements of civil institutions, the temporal happi- 
ness of mankind is promoted, and many auxiliaries developed 
for promoting that which is eternal. 

The possession of wealth, being that which gives you a dis- 
tinguished situation in life, will admit of a few rather extended 
remarks. The possessions of the world have always been un- 
equally divided ; there always have been, and always will be, 
richand poor. For, provided there was a sufficiency of employ- 
ment, and sufficient wages for the great body of the working 
people, the unfortunate, the sick, the infirm, the widow and the 
fatherless, will always remain in the land. The accumulation 
of wealth, like the store-houses of Pharoah, or like the reservoir 
of the ocean, is intended to supply, in due season, the places of 
greater destitution. There is, therefore, no fault in being rich, 
but there is often much evil connected with acquiring and using 
these riches. Instead of aspiring to a happy medium, and being 
satisfied with a moderate competency, we are always bent upon 
getting more. The possession of wealth is looked upon as 
the great desideratum of life; and hence we are character- 
ised, and most justly,as a money getting people. Virtue, useful- 
ness, and intelligence, have been treated as minor acquirements ; 
wealth has been the road to the possession of power, and the ob- 
ject of the people’s blind idolatry. Though immoral in prac- 
tices, puerile in intellect, and a mere blank as to usefuloess in 
society, aman with a large property is sure to be honored 
by the world, and flattered with the most fulsome praise. 
How many crimes are condemned in the poor which are excused 
inthe rich! It is the want of equal justice, equal faithfulness 
to the rich and poor; it is the want of awarding praise to merit 
only, and not where its greatest recommendation is the elevation 
of its possessor ; it is, in fact, that false and erroneous estimate 
of riches which had taken hold of the public mind, that leads so 
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many people to be anxious to enjoy wealth. But do riches 
make their possessors happy? Scripture, experience, facts, all 
answer—No, Held as a trust, with a willingness to use them, 
on all occasions, as God directs, they are a real blessing ; but 
when hoarded up as a man's own possession, or spent upon his 
lusts, they are a source of accumulated evils. What cares, 
what anxieties, what temptations, attend a state of affluence ! 
Many'a heavy heart is concealed beneath the richest vest, and 
a thousand difficulties exist where, from appearances, you would 
suppose there was perfect bliss. Buoyed up with artificial en- 
joyments, Ww hich will not abide re flection, and eagerly pursuing 
the novelties of a fantastic world, every sober moment is a sea- 
son of mortification. Or, sensualin all their pursuits, many rich 
men kill their time by pursuing barbarous pleasures, and by 
epicurean excesses; the effects of which, upon mind, body, 
and estate, are such as must convince al! that riches are a dan- 
gerous snare, ‘ ‘Where a man’s treasure is, there will his heart 
be also ;” andhence the earthly mindedness ; the pursuit of every 
thing but heaven and heavenly things; which are exhibited in 
the conduct of the rich. Well might it be said, “They that 
be rich fall into temptations and snares, and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdi- 
tion :’"—that “the rust of their gold and silver shall be a swift 
witness against them, and shal! eat their flesh as with fire ;"— 
that “*a rich man shall hardly enter the kingdom of heaven*;” 
—why then all this anxious care ? why so entirely bent upon 
laying up treasures for yourseives amidst so many uncertainties, 
and in the face of so much evil? ‘*A man’s life,” (that is, the 
happiness and security of a mau’s life) says our Saviour, “ con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth,”” 
Aud the man who pulled down his barns and built greater, and 
stored up his surplus stock of prodace to secure himself against 
future want; aod, in the true spirit of thousands amongst us, 
suid, ** Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years, take 


’ 


thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry ;” 1s properly denominated 
a root. We read of “ uncertain riches;” that “ riches take 
to themselves wings and fly away;” and that * the rich man 


fades away in his ways.” Indeed the Scriptures abound with 


# See 1 Tim, VI. 6G, 10 and 17, 19.—James V. 6.—Luke XII, 15, 2i+ XVI. 19, 3L— 
Mark X. 23, 25.—Col Ill. 5 
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declarations as to the folly of “ hastening to be rich,’’—=* as to the 
deceitfulness of riches,’’—and the awful end of those who trust in 
them. Howeversuccessful a man may be, at one season or another, 
he will feel an “* aching void” which this world can never satisfy. 
Gold and Silver can never supply the wants of an immortal 
mind; the favor of God, the well-founded hope of heaven, alone 
can satisfy the desires of the soul. However a rich man may de- 
lude himself by his anxiety for the world, a time will 
come when the fashion of it will pass away, when the delusive 
mask will be removed, when he will exclaim— 

“1 clasp’d the phantoms, and I’ve found them air: — 

O had | weigh’d them ere my fond embrace ! 

What darts of agony had miss’d my heart '” 

Whether you are excessively or moderately rich, I fear, 
after the example of the world, you are still wishing to get more. 
Now, beware of the means you make use of personally, or sanc- 
tion officially, lest, by increasing your own wealth, you are actu- 
ally depriving others of their moderate enjoyments. There is 
no evil in acquiring riches in itself; but, if you are influeaced 
by “the love of money, which is the root of all evil,” whether you 
are connected with the interests of agriculture, manufacture, or 
commerce, you are in danger, by such a disposition, of acting 
the part of an extortioner or oppressor. We read of some, of 
whom it was said, ** The hire of your labourers, which is, by vou, 
kept back by fraud, crieth; and the cries of these are entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabbaoth.” “He that getteth 
riches, and uot by right, shall leave them in the midst of his 
days, and at his end shall be a fool.” Zaccheus was chief among 
the publicans, and he was rich ; but his offer of restitution of 
four fold, implies the probability that, “by false accusation,” 
he had taken the property of others. The weak generally be- 
come a prey to the strong ; hence we find, that one of the sins of 
the covetous Pharisees was “ devouring widows’ houses.”” With 
the admonitions which these examples afford us, how careful we 
ought to be, lest, through a love of “ filthy lucre,” we should 
be tempted to injure others ! Rich men, it is true, never rob 
or steal to get money, but are there not many transactions in 
which the rich are implicated, that, in the sight of God, are 
equally criminal >? In business, therefore, never do to others 
what, in reason, you would not wish others to do to you. Let 


the standard you fix for the conduct of others be invariably the 








standard of your own actions. Behave well to all your servants ; 
and if you have large works, where numbers, especially of youth, 
are employed, consider that they are of the same species as 
yourselves; that the distinctions of honor are merely ideal, and 
that the distinctions of property are but for afew short years, 
Don’t use them merely as beasts of burden, as slaves ut the 


crack of the whip. Make their employment as easy and as 


healthy as possible, and, especially, pay attention to the state of 


their morals, What a reflection for a master spinver on his die- 
ing bed to say,—* In this street 1 see feebleness of body, de- 
crepitude, and premature old age ; in the other, poverty, debase- 


ment, debauchery and crime ; and much of this is the result of 


that unguarded, unchecked, association which was permitted at 
my factory !” Be good to the men, and you will find it the surest 
mode of making them good servants. Iu case of any dispute, 
give them the advantage of a fair discusssion ; let reason and 
not dictation, be your guide. While your profits are moder- 
ate, never be disposed to promote the dropping of wages, and, 
in case of necessity, let it be done with a spirit of conciliation*. 
In this, as in all our transactions, may we every ove remember 


that short but forcible admonition,—*“* Take heed, and beware of 


covetousness.”” There are many ways by which rich men in- 
crease, or retain their riches, at the expence of the poor, especi- 
ally by enacting laws in their owa favour, Such is the presentcorn 
law ; such are the laws which compel the poor toassist in maintuin- 


ing the poor ; such is our yeneral system of taxation, which, instead 


of fixing upon the property of the great, enhances the price of 


almost every artiele of the poor man’s consumption. The rich 
have long had hold of the supplies, and no proof is necessary to 


show that they have not forgotten themselves, Corporate and cleri- 





1 have often been grieved at the usage which some of the hand-loom weavers receive 

t some of the warehouses, A more affecting view of human misery is not to be met with 
than when twenty or thirty of these miserable beingsare collected at the taking-in pla 

Meagre in person, dejected in spirits, clothed in rags, what lessons might our squirearchy 


learn from periodical visits to these places! 


They are often treated, especially when mar. 
kets are bad, with too much severity ; are suffered to wait an unreasouable length of time ; 
and, what is worse than all, their poor pittance is abridged with severe abatements. It is 
very true that some of the weavers are great rogues, and are so very careless about their 
work, that severity is necessary ; but it is worth the consideration of masters, who are not 
secking a beacft from abatements, whether greater kindness would not, in most cases, ren- 
der “ bating’’ unnecessary. The conduct of the late Mr. France, in this respect was 
truly admirable. I wove for him seven years, aud, during the whole time, I don't think 
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cal demands are urged with the greatest pertinacity ; they are 
greatly oppressive, and, though they are founded neither in rea- 
sou nor equity, yet the people are compelled to submit to them. 
If we could trace the steps by which some of our great men have 
become so immensely rich, we should come to this conclusion : 
—that their wealth, in no few instances, is “ill gotten good.”” We 
are not quite ignorant that many lords and commoners, in favour 
with the government, have taken care to “feather their own 


> which, of course, among other causes, must have added 


nests,” 
to the privations of the poor, Rich legislators, uncontrolled by 
the popular voice, will legislate for the rich, and no bounds 
can be set to the ambition of some who have it in their power to 
serve themselves at the expense of the public. Many who emerge 
from a state of poverty, it is often remarked, are no better than 
others, and thongh they know what it is to be in low circum- 
stances, are haughty and oppressive, in proportion to their ele- 
vation. Indeed, such is the deceitfulness of the human heart, 
that without reflection, and a truly religious principle, no 
station, no situation in life, is exempt from the danger of 
covetousness. And the man of the world, carried along with 
popular fashions, who measures his importance by his number of 
acres, by the extent of his streets, by the height and length of 
his factories, by the tonnage of his ships, or by his balance in the 
banker’s hands, is a traly pitiable being. 

But I know many respectable persons who would disdain 
every improper means of acquiring wealth; who are honorable 
and upright; in all their dealings, Yet, it may be a question 
whether they are not too intense in their application to get mo~ 
ney. Though possessed of thousands, they are as diligent as if 
their bread depended upon it, Early in the morning, and con- 
stant through the day, are they as busy as possible, “* buying and 
selling and getting gain.” Call upon them wken you will, or for 
any purpose, however important, and they have no time for any 
thing but business, Though much is said against covetous- 
ness in the New Testament, it is an acknowledged fact, that the 
professors of religion are more addieted to it than many others. 
They seem not to have discovered a medium betwixt spending 
all and saving all; and as they are taught to be sober, and dili- 
gent in business, they are too apt to forget every other object but 
self. Covetousness is idolatory ; and, though we may deceive 


ourselves, yet it is still true, “ye cannot serve God and mam- 










































mon.” Instead of being anxious to add louse to house and 


4 
field to field, how much safer, how much pleasauter, how much 
more inthe spirit of the example of Christ, to devote a por- 
tion of our time every week, and the surplus of our incomes, to 
the good of others ! 

It is not only the getting, but the using of our property 
which wants regulating ; and this brings me to consider this 
point more particularly than I have yet done. Possessed of 
abundance, are you justified, | would ask, in hoarding up yearly, 
with a groveling spirit, the preceeds of all your property? or do 
you think it right to spend it upon your lusts, in eating, drink- 
ing, gaming, carousing, and all kinds of carnal pleasures? or 
are you as good stewards, holding your property with a ready 
hand to bestow a portion upon every laudable object? Riches, 
like manure, dono good till they are distributed abroad, and if 

a disposition to doso were generally prevalent, unconnected with 
profligacy of manners, it would be productive of the happiest re- 
sults, The miser who hoards up his treasures is the most detesta- 
ble of beings ; he has no soul to part with any thing, and is unlit 
for any society where social feeling is cultivated. It is charity 
and philanthropy in the essence that | would plead for; not the 
mere forms and hired operations of the thing. ‘There is already 

considerable apparent liberality, but little merit due to the au- 
thors. In most cases, it is a forced, not a voluntary feeling ; 
amd, that being the case, wherever we depend upon the sponta. 
neous glow of charity, we are uniformly disappointed, 

Gentlemen! let me address your better feelings, Brouglit 
up im affluence, and associated with the fashionable part of 
society, the difficulties of your station are consulerable. To de- 
viate from the usual path, is to forfeit your present emiueuce, 
and to ensure censure. If, however, you are conscious of your 
duty, never mind all this, Honoris a puff of empty breath, 
and is truly contemptible when contrasted with the pleasure of 
pleasing God, and the enjoyment of a good conscience. Just 
go with me, then, tothe abodes of some of the neglected poor, 
and, coutrasting their condition with yours, resolve to do your 
duty to them. You are surrounded with pleuty; you have 
food without labour or toil, served up with all the adjuncts of 

fashioun—are supplied with all the vanities which season or fanc y 

can produce. Behold the scanty board of the labouring man 


who works hard from twelve to fifteen hours a day. His food is 
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of the coarsest kind, and measured not by his appetite, but 
the limited stock on hand, Visit his cot at breakfust and din- 
ner,and note the frugal board surrounded by his numerous 
family, To notice the poor weaver, when he has just received 
his three or four shillings for his work, dividing the amount, 
planning aud re-planning, resolving and hesitating, as to articles 
he wishes to purchase, would give a rich man an idea of the value 
of money of which he has noconception, Pinched, when in health, 
to get the barest supply of the commonest necessaries of life, 
what may we expect when sickness visits the family? During 
the last two months, few families have, altogether, escaped the dis- 
ease which has been prevalent ; and many poor, unableto follow 
their employment, have had to suffer much, You know no- 
thing of this. In sickness you have the best advice, are nursed 
with the greatest care, and are supplied with every article calcu- 
lated to restore your health, Whilst your cellars are loaded 
with wiaes and spirits, and well stored with good supplies of ale, 
these poor creatures are destitute of the least drop of nourish- 
ment ; and, when it is recommended by the dispensary surgeons, 
if they can muster about ten-pence, you will see them going to 
the wine vaults for a gill of something called wine. As to 
clothing, what a mighty contrast! You have every thing requi- 
site to protect the body, to change as often as you please, to 
suit the seasons, and to imitate the varying fashions of the day. 
What changes of apparel are to be found in the wardrobes of 
the rich! The poor, on the contrary, have scarcely wherewith 
to cover their nakedness. Fashion and change are out of place 
with them ; it is very rare to get a single new article of the poor- 
est description ; and the bare covering which they have, con- 
sists principally of second-hand things which others have given 
them. For want of change, the childrev have to be stripped on 
a saturday night, in order to ensure a clean shirt for sunday. 
And it is with feelings of great regret that, in so many instances, 
I have found, on a sunday afternoon, the father of the family, 
who has laboured hard through the week, confined as a prisoner 
because he had no decent clothes to put on. To remind you of 
all the sufferings of the poor, would require a long detail; they 
are such, however, as you ought serionsly to reflect upon. I 
mention all this, not to excite their envy, nor to lead them to re- 
pine, but as powerful reasons why, instead of spending your time 
and your money upon the vanities of theworld, you should learn 
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to consider the poor, to defend their cause, and to try to better 
their condition. Though I appeal to your charitable feelings, it 
is not a/ms, exactly, that | ask on their behalf. What I long to 
see is, an universal sympathy existing throughout all classes, and 
an united, vigorous, effort on the part of the rich, to free every 
working man from the stigma of being a pauper, to that state of 
independency aud comfort which he certainly ought to enjoy. 
However we may be flattered with the increase of riches, we 
should remember that “‘ we brought nothing into this world, and 
it is certain we can carry nothing out,’’ “* Having food and rai- 
ment,’? says the apostle, “let us be therewith content.’’ He 
charges those who are rich in this world, to “ be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate, and thus to 
lay up a good foundation against the time to come.”’ Deceive 
not yourselves ;—if the scriptures be true, your situation is dap- 
gerous. ‘Those who have riches and hold them fast, are said to 
**trust in uncertain riches, instead of the living God, who gives 
us all things ri hly to enjoy.”’ And Jesus has told us that “it 
is easier fur a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man who trusts in his riches to enter the kingdom,.”’ Take 
warning then; instead of having to “* weep and howl for the mea- 
sures which are coming upon you,’’ seek the Lord with all your 
hearts; “* break off your sins by righteousness, and your iniqui- 
ties by shewing mercy to the poor.’”’” Where much is given, 
much is required, and both you and I, ere long, shall have to give 


> 


account of our stewardship; shall have to “stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ, to receive according to the deeds done 
in the body, whether they be good or bad.” May we stand ac- 
cepted at that great day ! J. L. 


THE UNRULY MEMBER. 


«“ Out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh,” 


In reflecting upon the members of the human body, none 
is more inviting than the fongue. It is truly a little member, 
but it boasteth great things. As the principal instrument of 
speech, by which the sentiments, feelings, and desires of men 
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are expressed, it is very important. Though admirably 
adapted to assist in producing all that variety of sounds which 
are intended to convey ideas, and to administer to social inter- 
course, it is still but an instrument. Language represents 
thoughts and feelings, and these proceed from the Aeart ; this, 
then, isthe main spring from which all both good and evil 
flow. The tongue, though nota perfect, is a good index to 
the human heart; and, if taken at separate times and places, 
may be relied upon as asafe criterion of character. View- 
ing speech in the abstract, what a mass of confusion, contradic- 
tion, and nonsense is uttered every day! Though but one 
idiom, it has still the features of Babel. Were it possible 
to analyze all the articulate sounds which strike the ear of one 
person in a single day, it would bea perfect curiosity ; and if the 
sum total of what any one of us delivers in the course of a day, 
could be presented to us in the evening, we should blush at 
the statement, and be unwilling to own it as our own. If an 
individual were to note down the conversation of any party, 
where there waseven an absence of every gross violation 
of propriety, he would find, upon a revisal, that which was 
really useful, to be vastly disproportioned to the rest. I have 
once or twice been thrown into the company of evening par- 
ties, and I have wished much that I could have been able to 
exhibit to each individual afterwards, the mass of useless, 
senseless, pernicious words that he had uttered. And this 
brings to my mind the observation of a sensible young man of 
this town, who had been pressed to attend a company that meet 
regularly at a certain public-house to take their evening glass. 
His observation was, “ 1 staid about half an hour, and, during 
the whole time I did not hear a rational sentence uttered.” 
The reason of all this, obviously, is not ignorance of the pro- 
priety of language, but the want of an enlarged mind, a better 
disposition, more virtuous habits, and the operations of an en- 
lightened conscience. 

What power is given to words! The tongue, though di- 
minutive in form, is mighty in effect. Greatas is the influ- 
ence of the press, it principally consists in reflecting that 
which has been spoken ; and it is worthy of remark, that in- 
dividuals, by personal address, so far as that extends, can 


often put down and overpower every thing which can be 
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pointed against them. See the eflects of this little member in 
addressing juries, in haranguing public assemblies, or in lead- 
ing on an army to battle. Itis the /ongue of the flatterer that 
ensures his deceptions ; and it is sof? words that turn away 
wrath. How soft and soothing are kind words to the discon- 
solate! and aword spoken in season, how gooditis! To 
know the peculiar value of language, look at the loss endured 
by the deaf and dumb, who never enjoyed its bemefits. With 
great labour and expense, some of them are taught to con- 
vey ideas to each other by signs; but the very limited utility, 
and the great expense of this contrivance, shew the high value 
of the gift of speech. Both motions and writing, in the fa- 
miliar intercourse of life, are awkward, and attended with 
great inconvenience. “The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth and in thy heart,” say the scriptures, refering to a dif- 
ferent subject; and how vastly superior is the use of speech to 
that of pen, ink, and paper! The tongue is always 
in order, is fixed in a most advantageous part of the body, and 
scarcely needs to be touched to perform its operations. Even 
John, the apostle, seems to have felt this; for, in his two short 
epistles, consisting together of only 27 verses, he ends with 
this remark: “ I had many things to wrile, but I will not with 
ink and pen, but I trust I shall see thee shortly, and will epeak 
face to face.” The want of speech would increase the age of 
childhood to many times its present length; for children are not 
capable of those artificial means which older persons adopt. 
Irom their birth, their feelings and wants are expressed by 
sounds, which, considering their utter helplessness, is one of the 
wisest provisions of nature: to a majority of infants it may be 
considered the safety valve of life. They also soon begin to 
lisp their mother’s accents, and to imitate the sounds, and to 
fix them to things, which they hear from others. So soon 
as they can walk and waddle about, external objects open to 
their view ; their wants and their enquiries increase, and na- 
ture ‘soon furnishes them with language for making them all 
known. The contrivances for communicating knowledge, 
and perpetuating facts, have varied with the times and the dis- 
coveries of nations; but the use of speech has been uniform ; 
the rndest barbarians have a language: and the supremacy 
of the tongue is as old as the crestion. Its capability, also, of 
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¢unveying the feelings aud passions of men to each other, is 
unequalled. By sentences, points, and the varied characters of 
the alphabet, some little of the spirit of a speaker may be in- 
fused into print; but it is the peculiar vibrations of human 
sounds upon the ear, the modulation of tones, the force of em- 
phases, and the natural accompaniments of gesture and action, 
that alone can carry to the hearers the electricity of passion- 
ate and persmsive eloquence. Pleasing and enchanting as 
are the tones of instrumental music, the music of the voice is 


the sweetest of all, and its power will be acknowledged when 


every other fails. No exercise, perhaps, is so universally 


t 


admired, as the unaffected display of human eloquence; and, 
combined with intelligence, and engaged in the cause of virtue, 
what can resist it? But after all, like other good things, 
it has its use and abuse. Though capable of being made the 
instrument of the greatest good, if associated with a depraved 
heart, it is capable of being made the instrument of the 
greatest evil. Even in a good cause, how seldom does it 
take the safe course of moderation; and where it is openly 
engaged in the service of evil, its operations are awful. 

In contemplating the activity, utility, and injury econ- 
nected with tliis peculiar member, its proceeds may admit 
of being classed under five particulars. 1, Trifling, or neither 
good nor evil; 2, Vicious; 3, Malignant d impious; 


} ’ 


4. Goud and Useful; 5, Excellent and Impressive. 

First,-—7rifling. This inelades the greater part of child- 
ren’s discourse. From minds unmatured, we cannot expect the 
language of sages, and, if unimportance in words be amark of 
childhood, we shall, as is often observed, find children of all 
ages. ‘I'he conversation at genteel tea parties ; the “ how do yo" 
do; the off and on talk, so plentifulls supplied, is all of this 
class. Though the excessively grave,and those of a philosophi- 
cal turn, may sometimes find fault with this vapidity of speech, 
yet, to criminate such discourse, except when unreasonably 
and immoderately indulged in, would be to fix a standard, by 
which we should not consent to be tried ourselves. Relaxa- 
tion tends to improve the most exalted character, and it 
is sometimes a_ relief to persons of mature judgment 
and deep study, to feel themselves in a d for a little fire- 
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this language is uniformly sanctioned, and, if seasoned with a 
little wit, is much applauded. In some cases it fills up a 
chasm in our social intercourse, without which, the civility of 
persons would frequently be called in question. Still, to guard 
against it, ard to direct our conversation to sumnething profil- 
aéble, is much more commendable. 

Secondly,— Vicious discourse. This is a most compre. 
hensive head, and is only distinguished from tle malignant 
and impious, by its not including the highest degrees of wicked 
language. This includes every expression, observation, an i 
discourse, which indicates a want of the fear of Ged, or iove 
to our fellow creatures ;—such as is indicative of pride, lewd- 
ness, sensuality, ingratitude, injustice, peevishness, raillery, 
revenge, cruelty, &c. And to attempt to point out the per- 
sons, places, and circumstances, connected with instances of 
this description, weuld require an elaborate work; though it 
would, perhaps he much easier to say where they are to be 
found, than, with certainty, where they are not. To ane who 
feels for the welfare of society, the vicions language which he 
hears in every street, aud in almost every company, is very 
distressing. Of righteous Lot, it is said, that, dwelling in 
Sodom, “ he was vexed with the filthy conversation of the wick- 
ed; that seeing and hearing their unlawful deeds, his rich 
teous soul was vexed from day to day.” And if it shall be 
more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah, inthe dav of jude. 
ment, than for the cities of Israel, where the word of Christ 
was preached, what may we expect to be the fate of this our 
favoured land ? 

Thirdly,— Malignant and Imptous. By this T mean, that 
sort of language which denotes a hardened, callous, villain- 
ous, impious, state of mind; filthy and obscene expressions, 
cursing and swearing, perjured appeals to heaven, furious 
threatenings, and all sorts of profanity. Awfal as it is to 
hear this, it is really very prevalent: it is rare to passa group 
of boys standing in the street, without hearing 
this dreadful abuse of the noble faculty of speech. Boys of 
ten or twelve years of age, and numbers of girls who work a: 
factories, not only use, but are addicted to the use of this lan- 
gnage. Pubhe-houses are the very hot-beds of this vice; the 


confusion and uproar so common in these places, are always 
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mixed up with a profusion of the blackest, the most dreadfal 
expressions. Many of the awful scenes connected with drink- 
ing are concealed from our view, but the loud sounds of “hell” 
and “ damnation,” and the curses of God upon each other's 
souls, are audible out-side as we pass the doors. About a fort- 
night since I had occasion to stop at a certain inn, and in the 
parlour I found what some would call a gallant company. 
Among them there was one man (who, I was told, had had a 
large sum of money left him, which he was spending as fast 
at possible) who mixed oaths and curses almost with every 
sentence, and who was utterly regardless of any thing that 
was saidto him. When I left he was still cursing and swear- 
ing at thesame rate. On the same evening, having been up 
at the stable, I was attracted by the voice of a woman display- 
ing her talent at swearing and Billingsgate language towards 
some man, who, she said, had made free to come into her 
house. Her language was really awful ; and she said she bad 
“gotten six-pence worth of spirits on purpose that she might 
speak her mind.” A day or two after, as I was passing, I 
reminded her of her conduct, and expestulated with her on its 
impropriety. She acknowledged to all, but blamed some man 
that she wanted to drive away; at the same time she seemed 
much ashamed that I should have heard her. Well may it be 
said, “ Their mouth is full of cursing and billerness ; their 
throat is an open sepulchre ; with their tongues they use deceit, 
and the poison ofasps is under their lips !” 

Fourtly,— Useful. Much as we may be annoyed with the 
injurious and immoral sounds which echo through oar streets, 
the tongue is constantly employed in useful services. We 
might trace its useful occupation from the most humble abode 
of the cottager, through all the vast and multitudinous proceed- 
ings of society, to the discussions and decisions of our “ high 
court of Parliament.” Like the rain of heaven and the shin- 
ing of the sun, the utility of speech is bestowed on the evil and 
on the good, on the just and on the unjust. And it is not less 
remarkable than true, that from the same organ proceed, much 
that is pernicious and much that is useful, The man that 
swears, also confesses ; the tongue that rails, also imparts 
consolation ; ‘therewith bless we God, and therewith curse 
we men; and ont of the same mouth proceed blessing and 
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carsing.”” In making known our wants—conveying informa- 
tion—giving advice—dissipating sorrow—restraining vice— 
teaching, exhorting, and reproving each other—the utility of 
speech, even as we hear it amidst the corruptions of “ this pre- 
sent evil world,” is above all conception. Like many other 
common blessings, enjoyed by every one, it is little appreciated, 
though its universality is its greatest recommendation. 

Fifthl v,— Excellentand Impressive. Pursuing the useful- 
ness of speech to its highest degree, we trace it in its most ex- 
alted marches here, and follow it, when it attempts to emu- 
late the efforts of the “angelic choir.” Where are the speci- 
mens of the touching and sublime effects of speech? In the 
exhortations to the penitent -the confessions of the prodigal . 
the faithful reproofs of a friend—the sincere promises of lovers 
—the parting adieu—the father’s affectionate teaching of his 
children—the entreaties of a loving wife—the plaintive voice 
of misery—the sentences of a judge—the mandates of aking— 
the dying speech of a criminal—the pathetic and elegant ad- 
dress of the pulpit, the senate, and the bar—the sweet melody 
of song—the earnest prayer and supplications of the faithful 

the last words of a dying christian—the rejoicings of the 
righteous onearth, and their triumphant praises in heaven, 
What an exalted view do these instances give us of the capa- 
bilities of speech! But for this, the noble, the extatic, and 
the melancholy feelings of the human heart, would have been 
misunderstood, and the moral world deprived of its most re- 
splendent luminary. Though much neglected, and by the 
multitude never admired, it is one of the greatest wonders of 
creation, and well worthy of that God who created all things 
by his own Worp. 

From the preceeding view, I would beg to offer to my 
readers a few words of advice. First, to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with every propriety of speech, and with the prin- 
ciples of their own language ; to study its variety and uses, and 
with as little pedantry as possible, to speak it in a style at once 
plain, correct, and forcible. The proper use of words, though 
of great importance, is seldom studied ; and it is clear that, 
like many other useful pursuits, it is much neglected. If the 
instruments of our musicians were generally in no better tune 
than the tongues of mankind, they would be abandoned as 
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What a pity to see a man of forty or fifty years of 


age unable to deliver a single intelligible sentence ! and how 


demeaning 


for 


men of 


business and ladies 


to be heard pouring intd the air the 


incorrect, 


a point of 


mouth of 


and 


man,” 


ridiculous 


and he 


seunds. Let 


listening to all that 


will soon be 


most 


a person 


econy inced 


I have not advanced any unfounded insinuation. 


of fashion 
incoherent, 


make 


«<< proceeds out of the 


that 


l do not see 


why the proper use of the tongue is not as necessary as a pro- 


per use of our hands or our feet; but if a man’s irregularity 


of walk was like that of his talk, he would be a laughing-stoek 


for every bo 


dy. 


If, instead ofa steady, regular, straight for- 


ward step, he was off and on the parapet, sometimes in the 


middle of the street, now halting, and anon treading upon our 


toes, he would not 
their familiar discourse. 
a grammarian or a rbetorician ;—that is impossible ; 


be more ridiculous than many are in 


I do not say that every man must be 


but I 


would advise every man, after learning to ‘Ahink correctly, to 


supply himself with a stock of words commensurate to his 


ideas; to ascertain the correct meaning of the words; and then 


try to deliver them with that ease, order, and precision, which 


always makes conversation pleasant. 


Never tax the patience 


of your friend by using about five times as many words as are 


necessary to convey your meaning; never shout and bawl 


when plain speaking only is required. 


to talk about, never tell a 


the time: 


which, everv wise man will avoid. 


tale 


If you have nothing 


seven times over to fill up 


loquacity is a gift which very few admire, and 


“ Be 


swift to hear and 


slow to speak,” is good advice, for in the multitude of words 


there wanteth neither absurdity nor sin. 


disagreeable, and the 
statements should alwavs be avoided. 


running wn un 


Muttering is very 


— through your 


Always commence 


your sentences, and direct your discourse in such a manner as 


to prevent that ever troublesome “ what 7” demanding a repe- 


tition of what vou have said. 


Provided the discourses of men 


were easy, their statements concise, and their words appro- 


priate, any person would readily tolerate a provincial accent, 


or many other unimportant and unavoidable peculiarities. It 


has often been remarked how few good reacers we have; itis 


equally true that we have few good speakers ; 





and, in propore 








tion a> th ress bus become popiuar, the cultivation of spreci 
seelns to have bet neglected. (;ood speaking should form a 
part of every system of education, whether domestic or scholastic. 


Boys, left to themselves, will just Spx ak as their associates speak, 


and it isa great pity that both parents and teachers should seem 
to have treated so important g ubject with so much indifference. 

In the next i luce, let the moral tend: NCY ot your language 
and couversation be strictly atte nuded to. The current of 1nnmo- 
rality is replenished more from the influence of words than any 
other source. It wuins strength, not only from Open ex pressions, 
but even from hints and tones, which have a bad tendeacy. 
Words are so re uly that we let them slip befo we are aware 
of their consequences, iow often do we see the evil tendency 
of unguarded expressions when it is too late to recall them. 


4 1 


The heart is really the seat of all evil: but how eusy ts the trans- 


mission of the evil by the instrumentality of the tongue and the 
ear! Whulst others diffuse pollution with their breath, sow 
seeds of discord, and, withatongue like a two-edged sword, 
cast ubout fir -bra ids und leath, let t e who wish well to so- 


‘ 


ciety, keep the “unruly member” in subjection, **He that 


seemeth to be religi 


nus, and dbridéeth not his tongue, but deceiv- 
eth his own heart, that man’s religion ts vain.” Silence itself is 
sowetimes the best course; but on all occas ms, \ n we ure 
led to communicate with others, whoever is before us, we 
should make it appear that we detest vice, that we respect vir- 
tue, and that it Is Our Wish to dittuse goodness as extensive ly us 
possible. We ure apt to be hasty \ } ourremarks;: we usi angry 
words, and harsh ¢ xpressions, ¢ f which we have afterwards rea. 
son to repent, We should not render evil for evil, or railing 
for rarlg, but contrariwise Sdessiig. So connected are words 
with desigus and actions, that it is said, ** by thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 
i He thut in ade the car, shall He not hea ?” for, say 5 the Psalm- 


ist, ** there 18 nota thought ln my heart,or a word oa my tong 


ue, 


but lo! 4) Lord! thou knowest it altogether.”” If, the uy, we 
would learn ** to dove &:fe, and see good days, let us refrain our 
tongues | ” rei, au 1 our aps Jr m go uile: let us eschew « vil 
nud do we d; le Us secK | e. and eusure it,” I or thus cOil- 


" Rod } . ! 3} 
cludes the apostle Peter, dese molg the universal conflagration 
‘Secing that all these things shell be dissolved, what 


ina erot trsous ‘ in ull hod, rsat 
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VARIETIES. 


Beer Bill.—Discussions are still going on as to the merits 
of this bill, one party reprobating the measure, and another as 
keenly defending its principal provisions. ‘This bill either had, 
or should have had, two objects—the depriving of the magis- 
trates of an authority which they had long abused: and, the 
benefitting of the labouring classes, The former has been par- 
tially accomplished, and, 1n my opinion, it is the only good 
that has resulted from this measure. As to the difference in the 
price of ale, the man must be insane who can for shame mention 
it as arelieftothe poor. Surely the writer who volunteers such 
statements, must think that the labouring class have every thing 
but “cheap ale,” and that nothing was wanting to pe rfect their 
bliss but this. Let any man examine the dwellings, the furni- 
ture, the bedding, the clothing, and the food, of the poor, and he 
will be satisfied of the folly of talking about the beer bill as a 
es legislative boon to the poor.” But it has not only done them 
no good, but it has positively done much harm. The common 
argument is, “increase the number of houses,and you divide 
the knots of drunkards, and render them less liable to run to 
extremes.” This might be conclusive if it were not attended 
with another evil—the creating a great number of Sresh drunk. 
ards. In the present depraved and immoral state of society, 
facts prove, that to fix an ale house at the ends and middle 
of every street, even the poorest streets, 1s to provide the most 
effectual temptation to make men drunken, Many persons who 
previously were sober characters, slip into these houses, and 
become habitual drunkards. In the leading article of the 
Preston Chronicle of July 9th, a great deal is said in favour of 
the bill; but, in my opimon, neither with much force of argu- 
ment, nor deference to fucts. It 1s there asserted :—“ In our 
own populous manufacturing district these complaints (of the 
effects of the bill) are almost wholly groundless.” Now as I 
am sure the Editor has no wish to give a false statement, I 
must say, that in this assertion he has suffered himself to be mis- 
led. Surely every body cannot be mistaken, 1 know, from 
individual testimony of persons from every part of Lancashire, 
that “these complaints” are based upon astounding facts. 1 
will refer the matter for decision not to magistrates or their friends, 
who may be supposed to be partial, but to every class of people 
in Preston, Kirkham, Lytham, Blackburn, Chorley, Bury, Bol- 
ton, and their respective neighbourhoods, Not that I wish a 
return to the old systern; but a change that removes one evil 
by substituting two in its place, certainly wants changing again. 
Let our labourers have cheap bread; let them have plenty of 
wholesome food, decent clothing, and a comfortable home, and 
the loss of ‘* the little enjoyment of the poor’ in drinking ale at 


three-penct instead of four-pence a pint, will never be felt, 
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Ad thee cbeaty dated be kept upon beer, aud the value of the mo- 
nopoly been air ted ne national treasury, either by a sale 
of licen es, or by charging them a cousiderable sum, the taxes 
upon tia useful and sary articles might have been remit- 
ted, i | ua considered an essent il article of liv- 
im SsOme ris « Kenevlamt more than in Lancashire. I 
would sugvest, therefore, if the malt duty cannot be taken off, 
hat tie 1icel $ Ol t to ella tor non-consumption on 
f j ren : . it the police be empowe red to 
enter the premises when they please, By this last regulation 
most of the evils connected with the first “ retail beer act” would 
have beenremoved, In the next place, make the public-houses 
all alike; ra tie licenses accordmy to the magnitude of the 
preinise ° and the respectiv arti h . whi i are Oo d, from £20, 
to £50.a year; and allow any pe 1 the hberty of licensing a 
house where he pleases. At first sight this sum may appear 


larve; but when it is considered that it is not more than the 
price of the previous monopoly ; that no duty 1s paid upon the 
ale,—with this amount of heense, | will answer for it, we should 
have quite as many public-houses as we had before. Supposing 
we had 100 in Preston, this would raise perhaps £4000. a year 

and when it is considered that this extra charge would fall ex- 
clusively upon those who go to sit at these houses, to whom a 
penny a glass is noolbject; that the poor, who fetch their ale 
from the breweries, would get it at the lowest price ; aud that 
these proceeds would enable ministers to reduce other taxes, I 
humbly submit these suggestions to the legislature, and to the 
public, as worthy of a loption, Persons who have sunk their 
mouey in public house property, upon the faith of what had so 
long been considered law, are entitled tosome consideration, and 
part of this amount might be applied as an indemnitication. 

The Coronation.—The ceremouy of the Corouation is to be 
celebrated next month; and though | perceive it is intended to 
be less pon pous and expensive than others have been ; yet, ow- 
ing to the popularity of the king, it is probable that an unusual 
manifestation of reyocing will be displayed throneh the country. 
Wishing that we may be blessed, not only with a popular king, 
but an united people, and especi lly with a good feeling between 
the rich and poor, I beg to recommend the revival of a custom 
which has long grown into disuse,—J mean the free and liberal 
entertainment of «the poor on occasions of public festivity. 
am | aiving’ portions to the poor” constituted part of the reyoicings 
umong the Jews; and in this country, formerly, this good prac- 
tice prevailed; but, by the reign of pride and selfishness, it is 
#lmost annihilated. Weread, almost every week. of public 
dinners in London and in the country, to celebrate this and the 
other eveut, but who are the guests? The rich and the oreat; 


suCn as Can atiord to pay, or such as are in favour If, instead 
Ol this, On occasions of national I te 7 hy v ould mr * 
‘ , , 1] 

WILD Lie poor, aud give them a tr Mary entertainmeut, what 
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good feelings it would create, and would often lead to an aban- 
doninent of those jealousies and envious dispositions which are 
the bane of national happiness, No occasion can be more appro- 
priate than that of the Coronation for a return to th wood old 
English practice, I hope it will be kept in mind and acted 
upon throughout the country. As it re spects Preston, if [cannot 
succeed in persuading others to join in making this a part of the 
public ceremonies for the occasion, | intend, on «a limited scale, 
to act upon it myself, 

Camp Meetings.—It has now become a custom every summer 
with the Primitive Methodists (or Ranters) to hold camp meet- 


ings in Preston and several of the neighbouring villages. Beinyv 
in the open air, and held at a favourable season of the year, im- 
mense numbers of personsoftenattend. ‘The motives for this prac- 
tice are, no doubt, good, but I would beg to suggest, whether all 
the wood inte ided night not be answered by ouitt i” that part 
of the service which consists in dividing, in the field, into parties 


for praying. Phere is clea ly much confusion connected with 


it, and less sole ipnity than we look for in «ce votional exercises 


and, perhaps, too much occasion riven to wanton spectators to 
laugh. I have attended several times, and, really, | can scarcely 
describe my feelings at beholding a number of men on their 
k es praylhp, some ot whom were ut n excited exclama- 
tions, whilst nuinbers of spectators were laughing, mocking, and 
making sport at what, | suppose, they considered the fanaticism 
of the worshippers, lf this part of the service were dispensed 
with, it would, in the opiuion of most people, be a great im- 


prov 


t 
Perhans it is vorthy of remark, how readily we perceive the 


ie 


mconyruities of others, while at the same time, weare blind to our 


own, | have seen several church-going peop naking sport at 
these mectings, and ] pave itomyst io OE urservice were 

modern as this, and if its being so often re ited had not neu- 
trahized t impressions, you would see a strong resemblance 
in the t vo,” Abrupt exclamations torm 2 striku y” feature m 


the liturgy. For instance, 10 a certain part, the ininister pro 


nounces ** with a loud voice,”’—* The Lord be with you!” and 


is answered, *‘and with thy spirit!” Then te ws, ** Lord 
have mercy upowu us;”’ poe it’, al | nrist have merey upon i T= 


minister, ‘¢lord have mercy upon us!” {cain ; “ O Lord open 
thou our ps;” answer, **and our mouth shal! shew ferth thy 
praise,”’=—=** O (sod make speed to save s:’’? answer, **O Lord 
make haste to help us!’ Now, however cold and formally these 
exclamations from the desks of the clerk and the minister are 


now made, still it is Clear, that if they were t iken from real prac- 


tices, there must have been, originally, a great degree of eothu- 
shasin iu the worship And as to confusion, [take the anoma- 
lous practice Of minister ul clerk repeating sudibly, atthe sam 
tint. to be a speeimen unequalled by any thing connected with 


Protestant we Wy After |, many persons attend to all 





these with guod 
be classed among the best christians. 
’ 


The anti-race entertainment.—The publ ind the friends of 


the rising gent ation, are nuch mmce Dbted to the tew spirited ine 


dividuals connected with the Preston institution, who succeeded 


so well in providiug tmnoceut entertainment to the children ef 


tiie various sunday schools who assemvie lon Live Viarsh during 
the races, The humber of spectators W is cousideral e, sud l 
believe they were, g rally, muchgratified It is in coutemp! 

tion to yet up the entertainments next year on a more extensive 
scale: and amony other things, it is ex cted thata silken ba 

loon of large dimeusious, will ascend. -Llow interesting it ts to 
see those who work iard ey ry luy and ever <Y Ke t ) ini 


themselves where harmony af harity, and vood lee ing, pre vail s— 
where selfishness and cruelty are forgotten, and where every ove 
seeins ambitious to administer to the pleasnre of the spectate 

Proclamations.—W e have lately had several ** proclamuti ns’ 
upon the doors ol our town-hall, and as ti ey refer to matters « ft 
national concern, | notice them, to « ompl siu of the absurd man- 
per 10 which they aredrawnup. Asin the building of churches, 
utility is constantly sacrificed to old und foohsh forms. A pro- 
clamation should be as clear as words and sentences can make it, 
but | will venture to say, Lihat there ts not one person out of twen- 
ty who, by a bare reading, Can arrive at auy proportion of the 
real meaning of most of them, A proc lamation of halt au yard long, 
aud a foot wide, embodied in one sentence lt the ancieuts 
delighted in such prodigious sentences, | um sure the miads 


of the moderns are not udapt d to them. 





Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Moral Reformer 


You have lung aimed at the improvement of the morals of all clas 


ses of society ; and as the Rich stand on an emine nce, and have great influ 


ence, it would be well if ‘Aey were stris tly moral. Permit me, therefore, to 


draw your attention to the faults of the ri h, « specially tl e connected with 


the domestic and social circle The sius of the poor are cunstantly des. 
canted upon, and laid before the public; and it is but fair, if there be an 
advantage in this, that the rich should enjoy it I shall not surmise any 
thing, but state facts of which 1 myself have been witness There are, 


doubtless, many good men among the rich, but of many of them we are 
< ompelled to sav otherwise 


With each other the rich often act vwerv deceit! \ the, 
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as ifit were considered quite vulgar to speak any thing contrary to the opini 


ons or feelings of those of the same class, whom they have occasion to ad 


dress. I should judge, by their actions, that te manners wre considercd 
of far greater importance than moral rectituce :-—faithfulness in reproveing 
seems to be considered a departure from good breeding. The most fulsom« 


flattery is made use of in the presence of each other, whilst, behind theirs 
backs, they will call each other almost every thing but good Instead of 
keeping in view the improvement one of another in the social circle, their 
chief object is to amuse and please each other's fancies; and by this means 
their pride and wanity is increased. Their extravaygancies, both in dress 
and in food, are often very great, when they will scarcely allow their ser 

vants those things which are absolutely necessary. This hardens the hearts 
of servants against them, and makes them take no interest in the welfare 
of such masters and mistresses. Many good servants are often deprived of 
suitable characters, and, females iv particular, are, through this, driven to 
that last resourse at which one shudders to think. I have known many thut 
invariably refuse characters tu those servants who leave of their own ac- 
cord. They often injure themselves, and others, by not exercising a little 
discriminativn ; because they have had to do with one or two dishonest per- 
sons, they act to all as if they were thieves. Where there ts strict honesty, 
this gives pain; where there is no principle, this conduct operates to thei: 
own disadvantage, by making those about them wasteful of their property 
out of mere revenge. There is a practice of teaching servants to lie that 


cannot be too much condemned :—If they don’t want to see persons who 


may happen to call, servants are ordered to say, ‘they are not in; this they 
have often to say, when their very countenances gives the lie to their state 
meuvts fruth might answer every purpose in this case, and servants 
be spere " pleasant task. They often set themselves against persons 
who ret »serve them from conscientious scruples, and treat them as 
base and i: rtinent, when, at the same time, such persons would gladly 
please the they could do it without displeasing their Maker. On Sun 
days, most of them go to some place of worship, but it is evident to those 


about ther that the minds are hot occupied with the things of eternity. 
’ I y 


Their parties are often fixed fou that day ; the invitations are written out, 
and, very often, their servants have to run about with them on that sacred 
day. Most of them read prayers to their families on sunday evenings, and 
all in the house are expected to attend; but what effect has this upon 
servants, when they sce one perhaps reading or answering letters, anothe: 
reading a newspaper, a third probably reading a novel? These things are 
laid down for afew minutes, and resumed again as soon as ever prayers are 
over. They make their servants attend some place of worship, but, iastead 
of avoiding to give trouble on that day, many of them will have work done 
that is not attended to on the week days. 1 koew a Lady well who com- 
pelled her servants to attend sacrament at the | wish church, and as seon 
as dinner was over she made them put all the clothes to steep for washing 
the next day This was regular She is now dead, and was blazoned forth 


for piety It iwful when we consider the in 
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fiuence of their example on poor ignorant persons. I have heard such say, 
that because of the superior learning of their masters, they must know what 
religion was better than the poor, and that, if they thought there was a re- 
ality in it, they would never act as they do. 

Now I consider, that if the rich were to cultivate an acquaintance with 
those who are their inferiors in society, and study human nature, as it is 
developed in the unrefined by educati n, they might correct many of the 
evils of which we hear them so bitterly complain. They would get stores 
of knowledge that would make them more contented in their own situa 
tions, and they would have the happiness of knowing that they had made 
others happier in theirs. They would know better how to reward the de- 
serving, and to punish the undeserving. Instead of having to look back 
on their death beds, upon a life spent only in amassing wealth, and enjoy- 
ing riches and worldly pleasures, they might have to remember that they bad, 
in some measure, answered the ends of their creation, by benefiting their 


fellow-creatures, and thereby glorifying God 


Sir, I remain, yours, 


A WELL-WISHER TO ALL MANKIND. 


To the Editor of the Moral Reformer, 


Sir, 

Ir is not uncommon to hear persons talk very fluently on the na 
ture of a pawnbroker’s business, and to make assertions of the most lu- 
dicrous kind, and that, too, in the form of truisms; but if interrogated 
closely, we find them totally ignorant of the subject ;—their assertion 
prove to be palpable falsehoods, or misrepresentations, at the least; and 
all their dogmas end in, “1 conceive this, and suppose that.” Yes, truly, 
such persons conceive falsehoods, and bring forth a numerous and corres 
pondent progeny That the business is capable of being abused, and that 
it is actually abused, argues nothing against its general utility. Suchabuses 
are not necessarily attached to it, but are to be attributed exclusively to the 
mode in which some conduct it. But to stigmatize every pawnbroker with 
disgraceful and opprobrious epithets, because some have merited them, is 
most unreasonable. It might, with equal propriety, be asserted, that 
“‘ because some people have purchased poison to destroy themselves, chem 
ists and apothecaries are to bear the blame in its fullest extent, and deserv« 
to be calumniated and reproached asthe promoters of suicide by poison.” 
Again, because some of the clergy and lawyers have disgraced the profession 
to which they belong, are the whole of them to be traduced, vilified, and 
defamed? And the same interrogations might be proposed in reference to 
every branch of business ; and certainly it is extremely illiberal, as well as 
unreasonable, to make pawnbrokers an exception. Yet this is the practice 
of many, who, with a kind of unmerciful severity, condemn the conduct 


and business of a pawnbroker, though they know nothing about either, and 
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treat them with as much degiadation, as is evinced towards gamblers or 
perjured characters. 

The very mention of pawnbrokers is sufficient, with persons of a narrow 
and bigotted spirit, to lower the individual in the scale of society and public 
esteem. Leta pawnbroker, however, relinquish his occupation, and en- 
gage in any other, and he will, without any change of character, receive his 
share in the honors and respectability of the world. Is not this to be at- 
tributed to prejudice, which, like a false mirror, distorts every object placed 
before it? 

Are not the businesses of confectioners and fruiterers too, often attended 
with great domestic evils? and de they not, by parity of reasoning, furnish 
many powerful objections? These have presented temptations to many of 
our youth, both apprentices and others, who have been known to pilfer their 
masters’ property to indulge their palates ; which, in connection with a rea- 
dy access to them through a great part of the sabbath, (a most baneful cus- 
tom) has, in many instances, proved injurious. But are these occupations 
to be considered as altogether improper? No; they have their uses. To 
these we might add others, and puint out some things objectionable in each, 
without being considered invidious ; such as bankers, lawyers, money scri- 
veners, stock-brokers, medicine-venders, and a long list of et-ceteras. In 
short, | ask, where does the institution exist, even for a good purpose, that 
some will not abuse? 

Public charities are not free fram the invidious attacks of narrow mind- 
ed and ill-natured persons, who will do nothing but pry into every person's 
business but theirown. Of that self-same stuff must your correspondent 
be made, who wrote so vilifying an attack on the pawnbrokers’ trade in 
your June number of the Moral Reformer: and as to his calculations of 
interest, &c., I would advise him to be more acquainted with the charges 
they take for their tickets and interest, as his letter to you had nothing 
in it but unfounded assertions. 


1 am, your constant reader, 
A. B. 





CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 
Sir, 

ONE moment’s reflection will convince you that co-operation is not 
now the little cloud like a man’s hand, just rising out of the sea, that is 
presented to the astonished people of England, but that it is the sky cover- 
ed over with clouds, indicating copious showers of blessings upon the heads 
of the long-neglected, despised, and impoverished labourers. The labour- 
ers—who create all the wealth, provide all the comforts, supply all the fux- 
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wries, and pay all the expenses of theirown, and of every other class in 
society, fiom the King upon the throne to the blind and decrepit inmate of 
the parish workhouse—are now become generally sensible of this 
truth. They see that the cause of all their poverty and distress lies 
in the present irrational and vicious arrangements of society; that they 
want only knowledge, virtue, and union, and that these will produce capi- 
tal and power, and enable them to live in the enjoyment of liberty, plenty, 
and peace. Let not the rich aod great be alarmed at the progress of these 
principles ; for, in proportien as they spread, ignorance, drunkenness, idle- 
ness, lawless violence, and every species of vice, will fly away. 

Co-operation has nothing in it toseare any industrious, useful member 
ef society ; it has terrors only for the vicious, the idle, and the worthless, 
It says to our worthy King,“ Thou hast acted the part of father to thy 
people ; 1 love thee, I will cheerfully labour for thee, I will furnish thee in 
abundance with every thing thut the heart of a wise King, as thou art, can 
desire. Millions will surround thy throne, and defend it better than walle 
of iroa and gates of brass.” It says toour venerable constitution and re. 
presentative form of government, “ I admire and venerate you; my last 
efforts shall be exhausted to reform and render you perfect—the envy of 
surrounding nations, and a blessing to the world.” It says to the sluggard, 
“Go to the ant ;” and to the useless, “Go to the bee, consider their ways 
and be wise.” Tothe fundholder it says, “My father might lend his own, 
or borrow thine, to the extent of his means of repaying thee; but he had 
no right to reduce me to the condition of a slave, by taking the fruits of my 
industry to support thee in idleness. Such couduct is not tolerated by 
ant or bee. Nevertheless, since half the money thou chargest me with was 
borrowed by my father, or by some other person, perhaps without, or even 
contrary to, his wish, the whole of the principal shall be repaid by instal- 
ments of ove shilling in the pound annually ; and, since 1 was no party to 
thy unrighteous contract, I break no faith with thee when | say, J will pay 
thee no more of what thou art pleased te call interest. As God commanded 
the Israelites every seven years, so 1 demand from thee, at the end of twen- 
ty, a year of jubilee.” To the money lender it says, “1 amobligedto thee for 
the use of thy cash: lo! therethou has what is thine. 1! have now capital 
of my own, and have no need of thine; live, therefore, upon it, as bees live 
upon their winter stock. When it is gone, thou wilt be compelled to gather 
honey for thyself, and thus become a useful member of society.” To the 
landowner it says, ‘“* Make thyself governor of a community ; thy 1000 acres 
will make 2000 of thy fellow creatures as full of comforts as man can be, 
without detracting from any of thy enjoyments. Surround thyself with 
labourers of every trade, and grow and produce, upon thy own property, 
every thing that can make life a blessing. Retain thy land in thy posses. 
sion, but share its productions with those who create them. Thou wilt thus 
become ten-fold richer than thou art al present, a hundred fold more secure 
in thy possexsions, and a thousand-fold more happy.” To the useless place. 
man, sinecurist, pensioner, diguitery, pluralist, and a thousand other idlers, 
it says, “ The summer is over, aud every drone must be expelled from the 
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hive.” To merchants, shopkeepers, and other distributors of wealth, a 
says, * Ye are too numerous; ye destroy each other, andcause the business 
of its distribution to cost more than the production of all our wealth. 
Many of you must go and labour, as ye formerly did; ye will then become 
usefal, but ye are now mischievous members of society. Some distributors 
we must have, but we will have no more than our wants require.” To the 
instructors of the people it says, “ Parents, ministers of religion, and teach. 
ers of youth, reflect seriously, | beseech you, upon the awful nature of your 
charge and vocation. Man is the creature of circumstances, end it rests 
with you whether circumstances shall be so arranged as to train up every 
individual of the rising generation, to wisdom, industry and virtue, and to 
the enjoyment of health, liberty, plenty, and peace, or whether the vast 
population of this great empire shall continue to be cursed with disease, ig- 
norance, poverty, misery, andcrime. Co-operation says, with Solomen, 
train up a child. Begin with the infant; secure him from unfavourable, 
surround him with favourable circumstances; expand gradually, as natwe 
points out, his little faculties; teach the ‘ young idea how to shoot ;* and 
fix steadily the germ of generous pupose in the infant breast. At the age of 
nine or ten, remove him upon the land; give him agricultural, manufactur- 
ing, architectural, and scientific instructors of the best abilities; and en- 
able him thas to provide himself with all the necessaries, comforts, aad 
conveuiences of life, whilst at the same time his mind is stored with usefal 
science. You will then have trained up the child in the way he should go. 
But man is the creature of circumstance from the cradle to the grave; 
leave him not without protection and support. Having thes trained up 
wise and virtuous beings qualified for it, furnish them with land and with 
the meaus of creating wealth, and let the remainder of their days be spent 
in communities, formed on the principles of united capital, labour, and ex- 
penditure, and an equality of rights and of the means of enjoyments. You 
will thea see the fruits of your labour,—liberty, knowledge, virtue, plenty, 
and peace,—and ‘be abundantly satisfied.” Oh, King William! more belov- 
ed hy thy people than all the other kings of the earth, here is the way to 
complete the good work thou hast so nobly begun ; walk thou in it, and 
generations yet unborn shall call thee blessed, To all the world it says, 
“ Man is the creature of circumstances.” Nations, reflect upon this truth! 
Let it be acted upon, and knowledge and virtue, liberty, peace, and happi- 
ness, will bless mankind. 


Yours, &c., 
JOHN FINCH. 


Liverpool, June 28, 1831. 





JOUN WALKER, PRINTER, CHURCH-STREET, PRESTON. 









































